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June 2008 


President's Corner 
...Deborah Evans 


Tonight... 
...our speaker will be Jeff Jeanes, Project Coordinator, Victorian Conservation Seedbank. His topic is 
'Seedbanking as a Conservation Tool’, about the Millennium Seed Bank Project and the local arm of the 
project, the Victorian Conservation Seedbank, its aims and how they go about achieving those aims. 


This includes techniques employed for seed collecting, cleaning, testing and long-term storage. 


At the July meeting... 





2008/09 GFNC MEMBERSHIP RENEWALS NOW DUE 


Unfinancial members are reminded that subscriptions for the 2008/09 Club year were due on 1st April. Could those 
members who have not yet renewed their membership please do so as soon as possible. You need to renew before 
the end of June to ensure that you are not suspended from the Club mailing list in July. 


The club’s subscription rates remain the same as last year, and are listed on the green coloured Renewal Notice that 
was enclosed with the April issue of the Geelong Naturalist. 


Please forward your payment to Hon. Treasurer, GFNC, PO Box 1047 Geelong 3220 (cheques made payable to 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc.). 


Note that on the back of the form there is provision for you to make suggestions for speakers and club activities. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, 

invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email , 

address or phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that Margot Harrison from Marcus Hill and Tony Herwerth from 
they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. Lara 


We welcome 


GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ to the club and wish them a long and happy 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au association. 


Members are encouraged to arrive | | The photo on the front cover, by Craig Morley, is of Tawny Frogmouths seen 
early at general meetings. at the You Yangs. Full report on p.1. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of the junction of the 
allow members to chat to other Barwon and Moorabool rivers at Fyansford, May 2008. 
members and visitors. 





Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
You Yangs, 24 April 2008, 0900-1230 
Leader and list compiler: Barry Lingham 


Report: Craig Morley 
welve members and friends enjoyed great birding on a very You Yangs birds NE Eastern 
Pleasant AUT Ong: GFNC Bird Group corner Paddock 

We commenced at the information centre where fine telescope 24/04/2008 area area 
views of Purple-crowned Lorikeets, sunning themselves on high Wedge-tailed Eagle J 


dead branches, were enjoyed. There were also several groups of | Common Bronzewing J 
Musk Lorikeets in this area. A pair of cryptic and photogenic Galah 

Tawny Frogmouths caused a lot of interest. It was pleasing to 

record seven species of honeyeater in the vicinity of the Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
information centre. Musk Lorikeet 


Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 

Tawny Frogmouth 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 

Striated Pardalote 

Weebill 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Yellow Thornbill 

Red Wattlebird 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Jacky Winter 

Scarlet Robin 





Tawny Frogmouths, You Yangs Photo: Craig Morley 


Small numbers of Yellow-faced Honeyeaters and White-naped 


Honeyeaters were moving about restlessly in the tree-tops. Eastern Yellow Robin 
Several Wedge-tailed Eagles were noted and one, in particular, Golden Whistler 
afforded wonderful views as it moved over the Eastern paddock. Grey Shrike-thrush 
. , il 
A Striated Pardalote of the yellow-tipped race (Tasmanian) was “rey, Fanai , 
noted in the Eastern paddock. A Yellow-rumped Thornbill caused | Willie Wagtail 
a lot of interest as it rose well above tree-top height to harass a Dusky Woodswallow 
Dusky Woodswallow. The group also enjoyed very pleasing Little Raven 
views of Diamond Firetails and a Jacky Winter in this area. Red-browed Finet 
Scarlet Robins were heard and seen in each of the areas visited. ; on 
Diamond Firetail 
Mistletoebird 
oy Welcome Swallow 
oe 3 Tree Martin 





Silvereye 


Snippets from the journals 


° There is a new National Park north-west of Portland. ° Do you know any environmental heroes? The Australian 
Cobboboonee NP is 18 400 hectares in size and there is Women's Weekly and Australian Conservation 
also an 8 600 hectare Forest Park. A lot of lobbying by Foundation are calling for nominations. 
Portland naturalists got results. www.acfonline.org.au/heroes 

° Travis Lee has written an interesting article about e New populations of the Golden Sun Moth have been 
stingrays that can be found on the Surf Coast in the located around Melbourne. Details in The Victorian 
Angair's May Newsletter. Kaye Traynor has illustrated it Naturalist, Vol. 125 (2) 
beautifully. ° The Ballarat Naturalist, May 2008, has an interesting 

° Did you know that the city of Vancouver draws 90 per article about Ray Draper's research on a potentially 
cent of its power from renewable sources? serious fungus in frogs in western Victoria. 
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The Leopard Slug, Limax maximus, Limicidae, Mollusca 


D uring the May 2008 excursion to the Colac Bird Sanctuary a 
specimen of Limax maximus was observed crossing the 
footpath. Moisture present after recent rains had obviously made 
it active. It is a comparatively large exotic creature imported from 
the European area of the Globe and particularly common in the 
U.K. There the writer has observed it destroying his father’s 
newly-planted marrow plants by standing on its tail and extending 
to a height of 150 mm whilst devouring the entire foliage. In 
numbers it can become a 
serious pest with its 
omnivorous habit, 
consuming pet food, plants, 
other invertebrates and 
rotting animal matter’. 


The general appearance of 
L. maximus Is as illustrated, 
a base colour of light brown 
with longitudinal bands of 
dark brown to black 
markings on the body and 
spots on the mantle. A thin 
band of brown runs mid- 
dorsally from the mantle to 
between the two eye 
peduncles on the head. The 
mantle, which has the 
appearance of a saddle, is 
the remnant of the shell in the archaic ancestral mollusc now 





...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


moved back and forth to scrape off food particles in the manner 
of a rasp. 

Situated on the right hand side of the body, below the mantle, is 
an aperture or hole through which the slug breathes. The rear 
part of the body tapers laterally to form a dorsal keel. Referred to 
as the foot, the ventral surface has series of muscles and slime 
glands that allows the slug to glide along upon a layer of slime 
often visible as a trail. 


Being a hermaphrodite the 
reproduction process Is 
somewhat unusual. A 
pairing couple entwine each 
other and remain so whilst 
descending from a branch or 
overhang on a thread of 
mucus*. Hanging thus 
entwined each will evert its 
penis and inseminate its 
partner. Once 
consummated, they proceed 
up the mucus thread, 
devouring it as the go. Both 
slugs will then seek 
individually a suitable damp 
situation to lay hundreds of 
spherical transparent eggs. 


References 


expressed in modern land snails. This saddle still has calcareous _ http://www.faunanet.gov.au/wos/factfile.cmf?Fact ID=45 


elements within it*. Beneath and frontal to the head are two 
tentacles, one each side of the mouth, are sensory olfactory 
organs used in feeding. The mouth contains the radula, a 

chitinous membrane having rearward pointing teeth, which is 


http://www.hiltonpond.org/ThisWeek000608.html 
http://www.biol.paisley.ac.uk 


Plant Group 


A small group convened without a set programme but were 
presented with a selection of images on a laptop computer. 
These images were a series of enlarged views of Extra-floral 
Nectaries and Trichomes. Several of these images were in the 
form of cross-sections through the nectary showing the various 
configuration of cell groups and vascular bundles of xylem and 
phloem cells. Specimens used were Acacia, Peach and 
Eucalyptus. 


Trichomes, outgrowths of plant epidermis, varied from the spinal 
stings found on leaves and stems of the nettle to those mass 
filament outgrowths of hairs seen on many succulents. Some 


...Dave King 


plants have filaments surmounted by a large spherical cell 
containing fragrant liquid such as lavender oil and the typical 
odour of the tomato leaf. Other trichome types presented were of 
the more robust spines and thorns, in this case those of cactus. 


Although the evening differed from the usual pattern a 
considerable amount of discussion took place as a result. In 
addition several photographs were shown of pollen grains, 
another interesting area of investigation which some of the group 
intend to pursue further. 


Free Public Information Evening 
World Environment Day, Thursday 5 June 2008 
Climate Change and its impacts and practical solutions 


Hear from Dr Barrie Pittock, former head of the CSIRO Climate Impact Group and author of Turning Up the Heat, about its impacts on the Geelong 
region and what actions need to be done to minimise its impact. Hear also from Kaitlyn Fryer, Sustainable Living Program Officer from Environment 
Victoria and Nina Bailey, GreenHome Project Officer from the Australian Conservation Foundation on practical solutions to address climate change. 
This is a great opportunity to hear from the experts and ask questions. Everyone is welcome to attend. 

Where: Bellarine Multi Arts Centre (Potato Shed), Peninsula Drive, Drysdale 

When : Thursday 5 June 2008 

Time: Commencing at 7.00 pm 





Sponsored by the City of Greater Geelong. Enquiries: City of Greater Geelong Environment & Natural Resources Unit Ph 5227 0785 
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Out and about 
Butterfly people 


‘ve noticed a tendency nowadays to strip from the Common 

Name of a butterfly species the name of the person it 
honoured. Thus Miskin's Blue has become Wattle Blue (the 
butterflies often fly around the larval food plant, usually an 
acacia) and Klug's Xenica is now the Marbled Xenica (the 
underside of the hindwing is 'marbled'). The honorific may 
survive in the scientific name and the name of the person who 
described the type specimen, with date, is also available. 





Marbled (Klug's) Xenica Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Butterfly collecting and classification as a hobby and scientific 
pursuit has attracted some colourful characters, rich and poor, 
daring and foolish, unlucky and fortunate, always gifted and 
passionate. They deserve recognition. 


Allow me to introduce you to a few of them. 
William Henry Miskin (1842-1913) was a 


Brisbane solicitor, one-time Mayor of 
Toowong, Member of the Board of Trustees 


...Valda Dedman 


century. They were isolated from colonial society, but received 
visits from and corresponded with distinguished scientists such 
as E. P. Ramsay, curator of the Australian Museum, Gerard 
Krefft, to whom Harriett sent frogs, and Alexander Macleay. They 
bred butterflies and moths, which they observed closely and 
painted in detail. Alexander Walker Scott was a naturalist and 
an accomplished artist who passed on his knowledge and skills 
to his daughters. They were the illustrators for his Australian 
Lepidoptera and their Transformations, still acknowledged as one 
of the most beautiful works on the subject. The first volume was 
published in 1864, to great acclaim. Not only were the 
illustrations scientifically accurate, most were lithographed and all 


| were hand coloured by the artists themselves. The paintings of 


larva, adult and pupa reveal a thorough knowledge of the original 


| subjects that included details of antennae, proboscis and hairs 


on legs, as well as the larval food plant. Helena and Harriett were 


| made honorary members of the NSW Entomological Society, a 


distinction rarely bestowed on women. The book came out in 
parts because of the labour required in production. The second 
volume, in five parts, did not appear until 1890-98. Helena was 
the chief illustrator for most of the scientific works appearing in 
NSW during the 1870s and 1880s. She had been in the field with 
her husband Edward Forde, when he died of fever at Menindee 
in 1862 during his survey of the Darling River. Her collection of 
fodder grasses was used by William Woolls for his A Contribution 
to the Flora of Australia (Sydney, 1867). She earned her living by 
her brush until she was in her seventies. 


Two of our loveliest Swallowtail butterflies had been named after 

the Scott sisters. In his book, their father wrote: 'I trust that 

should these two species really prove new to science, 

entomologists will join with me in naming them the Chlorisses 

harrietta and helena, after the two fair artists by whom they are 

here beautifully drawn.’ Alas, it was not to be. Today they are 
Graphium eurypylus and G. sarpedon, the 
Pale Triangle and the Blue Triangle. If you 
ever come across them, think of the Scott 
sisters. 


of the Queensland Museum, a foundation ‘During the next ten 


member of the Royal Society of Queensland 


Amalie Dietrich (1821-1891) was originally 


and a man of influence. He was born in years she was by a plant collector for botanists. She used to 


Guildford, England and came to Victoria 


travel around Europe with a little cart pulled 


when aged about nine and had already herself out in the field by her dog, Hektor. She returned from one 


started collecting before that. He moved to 


collecting trip to find her husband had walked 


Queensland when he was 18.He amasseda @MASSING the largest out on both her and their daughter, whom 


large butterfly collection; over 20 years wrote 


she now had to support and educate alone. 


many articles about butterflies, described collection then known She found work with Johan Godeffroy, the 


several new lepidopteran species, including 


wealthy owner of a Hamburg shipping firm, 


Coscinocera hercules, one of the largest of Australian flora and who was building his private museum. In 


moths in the world, and in 1891 published 
the Synonymical Catalogue of Butterflies of 
Australia.. Suddenly, at the age of 50, he 
abandoned family and collection and ran off 


fauna. It included 
marsupials, corals, 


1863, aged 42, she set off for Queensland in 
one of Godeffroy's windjammers. During the 
next ten years she was by herself out in the 
field amassing the largest collection then 


with the governess. His wife wisely did not lichens. birds and known of Australian flora and fauna. It 
y 


relegate his collection to the tip; she sold it, 


included marsupials, corals, lichens, birds 


together with his library, for £250 to the butterflies.’ and butterflies. Before she left Australia she 


Queensland Museum, where it still resides. 
In the butterfly world his name lives on in 
Hypochrysops miskini and Theclinesthes 
miskini, the Coral Jewel and the Wattle Blue. 


As teenagers, the Scott sisters, Harriett (1830-1907) and 
Helena (1832-1910), went to live on Ash Island in the lower 
Hunter River where their father had an orange grove and 
experimented with flax and tobacco growing. They led an idyllic 
life of great freedom for girls in the second half of the nineteenth 


lived for some time in Bowen, where she set 

up a zoo to keep the animals she would take 

back to Germany. Misfortune overtook her 

again after she had returned and had 
obtained a position cataloguing her specimens at Godeffroy's 
Museum. Her employer was forced to sell his museum to pay his 
creditors. Some of Amalie's collections went to the British 
Museum; a small part was bought by the Museum of Victoria; the 
rest, with all her field notes, was lost in the destruction of 
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Hamburg during World War II. A Skipper butterfly Parnara amalia 
commemorates her work. 


The Marbled Xenica, formerly known as Klug's Xenica was 
named in honour of Johan Christoph Friedrich Klug (1775-— 
1856) who was professor of medicine and entomology at the 
Humboldt University in Berlin from 1810 to 1856, and also 
director of the Berlin Botanic Gardens where his collections are 
held. He described the butterflies of Upper Egypt in Ehrenberg & 
Heinrich's Symbolae Physicae (1829—1845). The Marbled Xenica 
was described by Guérin-Méneville and first published in 
Duperry's Voyage autour du monde, a 7 volume work. The type 
specimen for Geitoneura klugii, found only in Australia, was 
probably collected near Sydney, between 17 January and 25 
March 1824 and was part of the 1100 insects in the collection of 
the French expedition in the Coquille, commanded by Louis 
Isadore Duperry. The voyage was regarded as an exemplary; 
no one died and 7000 specimens were brought back, many of 
them new to science. The second in command, also botanist and 
entomologist, was Dumont d'Urville. The Coquille was renamed 
the Astrolabe and D'Urville was sent off on another four-year 
expedition as commander. But that is another story. 


Edward Meyrick (1854—1938) was a brilliant classical scholar 
who spent nine years in Australia, from 1877-86, where he was 
classics master at Sydney Grammar School. He was also a 
dedicated amateur entomologist who managed to find time to 
collect and describe two new genera and eight species of 
Australian butterflies, mostly Skippers. He visited Western 
Australia and Tasmania and made an ascent of Mt Kosciusko, 
where alpine species caught his attention. Back in Britain he 
continued to teach and collect, and published the Handbook of 
British Lepidoptera in 1895. His 100 000 specimens are now in 
the Natural History Museum. 

Some of the first butterflies to be collected in the colony of 
Victoria eventually came to the Museum in Melbourne from 
William Kershaw (1820-1899). William was the first of a long 
line of naturalist Kershaws in Australia. Aged 29, he had arrived 
with his family in 1849 and almost immediately started collecting. 
With his friend Henry Edwards he roamed the heathlands along 
the coast from Melbourne to Brighton and by 1853 they had 
made such a fine collection that, when Professor McCoy saw it, 
he immediately bought it for the newly established museum. In 
1864 McCoy employed Kershaw as assistant taxidermist to John 
Leadbeater. So began a museum career that spanned nearly 30 


years. In 1940 the museum purchased Kershaw’s entire 
entomological collection—10 005 moths and butterflies and 

12 100 beetles. The handsome brown butterfly Oreixenica 
kershawi, that used to be known as Kershaw's Brown, now bears 
the (very) common name of Striped Xenica in Braby's field guide. 
lt has been recorded from the Lorne area; it frequently settles on 
senecio or brambles. 


Henry Edwards (1828-1891) was an actor and amateur 
entomologist, who was in Australia from 1850-1867. He made 
his stage debut in 1855 at the Queen's Theatre in Sydney with 
George Seith Coppin's company. Emulating his beloved 
butterflies, he took to the air for a balloon ascent in December 
1858. He continued his dramatic career in California, continued 
collecting butterflies and moths and eventually had one of the 
largest insect collections in USA. He compiled a catalogue of 
North American Lepidoptera. He visited Australia in 1889, went 
to meetings of the FNCV and his Some Notes on the 
Transformations of Australian Lepidoptera was published in 
volume 7 (1890-91) of the Victorian Naturalist. It included a 
description of the pupa of the Australian Painted Lady, Pyrameis 
(now Vanessa) kershawi, named for his friend, William Kershaw 
and published with coloured illustration in Frederick McCoy's 
Podromus in 1868. 


Butterfly people, whether amateur or professional, are 
enthusiastic and dedicated. | will introduce you to some more at 
a later date. 


References 
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Birds from Buckleys to the Break revisited: 
Valda Dedman, Gordon McCarthy and Trevor Pescott 
Bird Group meeting, 15 May 2008 


he GFNC published the book From Buckleys to the Break in 

1987. Trevor Pescott gave this presentation on birdlife along 
the Barwon River in Geelong, with considerable input and 
additional photographs from Gordon McCarthy and Valda 
Dedman, the other authors. 


Unfortunately, there were only two issues of the Geelong Bird 
Report at the time of the book’s publication and so a thorough 
historical record of the birdlife along the river was not available. 
The bird records were mostly based on impressions of the 
authors and club members. However, the status of the birds and 
subsequent changes have been clarified in later surveys 
conducted by Trevor and Gordon and through records submitted 
for Geelong Bird Reports by enthusiastic and dedicated GFNC 
observers. The talk provided a summary of the various bird 
species recorded along the river. 


Records from the area have increased considerably through the 
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...Dean Hewish 


efforts of GFNC members. Records extracted from Geelong Bird 
Reports took up about half a page per year in the first few years 
after 1988 but by 2003-2006 there were approximately 5 pages 
per year. However, several common and introduced species are 
under-recorded, probably because they are known to be 
abundant and always present. 


The management of the river has changed over the years. 
Originally the Bannockburn Shire Council had responsibility for 
Buckleys Falls Park, but most work in the park has been carried 
out by the Friends Group and the City of Greater Geelong. 
Responsibility for various parts of the river has resided with 
different authorities but is currently overseen by an Advisory 
Committee, which has representatives from the GFNC. Extensive 
reclamation work along the river, including weed removal and 
replanting, has been carried out in recent years. 


A variety of waterbirds is found along the river and in wetlands on 
the river floodplain. Waterbirds recorded breeding include Black 
Swans, Pacific Black Ducks, Australian Wood Ducks, Grey Teal, 
Chestnut Teal, Hoary-headed Grebes, White-faced Herons and 
Nankeen Night Herons. Darters were first reported in 1991 but 
were uncommon until 1996. They first nested near Balyang 
Sanctuary in 2002 and they are now resident with at least six 
pairs actively breeding. Recent breeding records for Little Pied 
and Little Black Cormorants, Royal Spoonbills and Cattle Egrets 
are exceptional for the district, and the Cattle Egret record is the 
first for southern Victoria. Species that are occasionally seen are 
Pink-eared Ducks, Hardhead, Australasian Grebes, Great 
Crested Grebes, Pied Cormorants, Great Cormorants, Yellow- 
billed Spoonbills and Little Egrets. There are only a few records 
of Australian White Ibis and Australian Pelicans, probably 
because of under-reporting. 

Many species of raptors have been recorded along the Barwon 
River. The most commonly reported are Black-shouldered Kites 
and Grey Goshawks (white form). Breeding records exist for 
Brown Goshawks and Little Eagles. Collared Sparrowhawks and 
Australian Hobbies are probably resident. There are surprisingly 
few records of Nankeen Kestrels. 


Crakes and rails are only occasionally seen. Spotless Crakes 
and Baillon’s Crakes are the most frequently reported, but Buff- 
banded Rails and Lewin’s Rails also occur. Purple Swamphens 
are abundant, as are Dusky Moorhens. Both breed locally. 


Of the waders, Latham’s Snipe is of particular significance. It is a 
regular migrant to Jerringot, sometimes occurring in large 
numbers. Other wading birds occur irregularly and in low 
numbers along muddy edges and in areas of shallow water in the 
floodplains wetlands: Common Sandpipers, Red-necked Stints, 
Sharp-tailed Sandpipers, Red-capped Plovers and Black-fronted 
Dotterels. Masked Lapwings are common but under-reported. 
Caspian Terns and Whiskered Terns (Oct.—Nov.) are frequently 
sighted over the river. 


Spotted Turtle-Doves are abundant and breed locally. Crested 
Pigeons have recently become established in the Geelong 
region. They first appeared at Fyansford in 2004, spreading to 
Buckleys Falls and Queens Park by 2006. 


Numerous parrot species have been recorded. Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoos moved into Geelong and the Bellarine 
Peninsula in the early 1990s. They were first recorded along the 
river in 1995, when small flocks were seen in Queens Park. 
Numbers have since reached up to 200 birds, mainly in April- 
June. Gang-gang Cockatoos are regularly reported in flocks of 
up to 60 birds. Galahs and Sulphur-crested Cockatoos breed 
locally. Little and Long-billed Corellas first appeared in the area 
in 1994 and have become established. Long-billed Corellas 
breed at Buckleys Falls and Queens Park. Flocks of Little 
Corellas totalling 310 birds were recorded from Queens Park in 
2006. Rainbow Lorikeets are common and breed locally. A 
Scaly-breasted Lorikeet was seen, apparently paired with a Musk 
Lorikeet, in 1989. Little Lorikeets have been reported only a few 
times, as have Purple-crowned Lorikeets. Crimson and Eastern 
Rosellas are often recorded but there are no breeding records. 
Red-rumped Parrots breed at many sites along the river. One 
Swift Parrot was observed at Queens Park in 2005. 


The most frequently reported cuckoo is the Fan-tailed, which 
over-winters in some years. Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoos are 
recorded in most years, but Pallid Cuckoos and Shining Bronze- 
Cuckoos are irregular visitors. Owls are only occasionally 
recorded because of their nocturnal habits, but Powerful Owls, 
Southern Boobooks and Barn Owls have all been recorded. 
Tawny Frogmouths nested at Queens Park in 1997 and 1998. 


Laughing Kookaburras probably nest in the district, but there are 
no confirmed records. Sacred Kingfishers are regularly reported 
along the river, but there are no breeding records. Rainbow Bee- 
eaters were recorded at several sites along the river in 2006. A 
Dollarbird was seen at Zillah Crawcour Park in 2003. 


Bush birds that breed along the river are Superb Fairy-wrens, 
Spotted Pardalotes, White-browed Scrubwrens, Red Wattlebirds, 
New-Holland Honeyeaters and White-plumed Honeyeaters. Less 
common and not reported as breeding are Striated Pardalotes, 
Weebills, Brown and Yellow-rumped Thornbills, Spiny-cheeked 
Honeyeaters, Yellow-faced Honeyeaters, White-naped 
Honeyeaters and Eastern Spinebills. 


The Eastern Yellow Robin is the only robin known to breed in the 
area. Scarlet, Flame, Rose and Pink Robins are autumn-winter 
visitors. Crested Shrike-tits are regularly sighted along the river 
and breed wherever suitable trees are available. Most breeding 
records are of dependent young. Nests of this species are 
notoriously difficult to find but Bryant Attwood succeeded in the 
last breeding season. Golden Whistlers are mostly reported from 
May to July, but few records of Rufous Whistlers have been 
collected. Grey Shrike-thrushes and Magpie-larks are common 
and there are many breeding records. Restless Flycatchers have 
been reported only twice, both in 2006, and Rufous Fantails have 
similarly been recorded twice, in 1998 and 2004. Grey Fantails 
have been reported since 2000. Willie Wagtails are common and 
breed in the district. 


Black-faced Cuckoo-shrikes are frequently recorded and 
breeding has been observed. Similarly, White-winged Trillers are 
spring-summer migrants and breed in the Barwon River area. 
Olive-backed Orioles visit occasionally. Dusky Woodswallows 
have been seen in flocks of up to 50 birds at Buckley Falls and 
there are breeding records from several sites. They occasionally 
over-winter. There is one record of a large flock of White-browed 
Woodswallows passing over. Australian Magpies are common 
and breed throughout the Geelong area. Pied Currawongs are 
now regularly reported as they have become established in 
urban Geelong. Grey Currawongs have been recorded twice and 
only since 2000. 


The replanting of vegetation and mowing has decreased the 
habitat for grassland birds and Richard’s Pipits, Skylarks and 
Stubble Quail are infrequently recorded. Red-browed Finches, 
which breed in Hedge Wattles and Prickly Moses, are common. 
Introduced House Sparrows, Eurasian Tree Sparrows, European 
Greenfinches, European Goldfinches and Common Blackbirds 
are common, and Song Thrushes are regularly reported 


Mistletoebirds are observed between March and October in 
groups of up to 20 birds. Welcome Swallows are seldom reported 
and have probably been overlooked, while Tree and Fairy 
Martins are apparently uncommon along the Barwon. Clamorous 
Reed-warblers are present in reed-patches in August-March, but 
occasionally over-winter. Little Grassbirds and Golden-headed 
Cisticolas are not reported often but may be elusive in tall grass 
and reedbeds. Silvereyes have been seen in flocks of up to 50 
birds. Their largest numbers occur from February to August. 


It is apparent that emvironmental management of the Barwon 
River in the Geelong region has improved the variety and 
numbers of bird species over recent years. However, significant 
issues such as the impact of recreational activities, nearby 
development and dogs need to be monitored. The GFNC plays 
an important role in this important effort by maintaining 
comprehensive lists of birds and other wildlife. 


whe 
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l t any rate the bush should be freshened up after these 
good rains.' So said Robert Missen, as we headed out 
Gellibrand way, and Birnam Station on the Old Beechy Rail 


Trail. 


As it turned out this was an understatement—we'll get back to 


this later . 


Let's start at the very beginning. Rapidly moving showers, a 
drive through a bleak landscape and already looking at a nil 
attendance was not a cheery prospect for a ‘leader’. But blues 
were soon put aside when | was joined by a small group of 
enthusiasts at the Colac bird reserve, a wetland vibrant with life. 
Just the thing you need in these circumstances to get you going. 
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Just imagine a few 
minutes of wetland- 
watching during which 
you observe an 
Australasian Shoveller, a 
flock of yapping 
Black-winged Stilts 
dropping in, are distracted 
by a Grey Goshawk 
(white phase) and its 
magpie attendants, 
identify the calls of 
numerous Common 
Froglets and Brown 
Treefrogs, counted Cattle 
Egrets hunched up on 
some logs and be wowed 
by the arrival of a Great 
Egret—itť's white plumage 
accentuated by the poor 
light. Just as we moved 
on, to stop at a better site, 
the sun broke through 
and the wetland was 
bathed in a 
photographers light, much 
to our delight. (18 species 
of birds were seen at the 
wetland.) 


Then we turned our 
attention to the lake. 
Gone were the large 
flocks of Double-banded 
and Red-capped 
Plovers—undercover no 
doubt! But there is 
always something of 
interest—a large flock of 
Grey Teal congregated 
close to shore, a few 
Black-fronted Dotterel and 
three Black-shouldered 
Kites which demonstrated 
how to deal with the 
recalcitrant wind. We 
retreated to the gardens 
to take time off. (count? 
10 species of birds) 





Excursion to Colac 
18 May 2008 


Birnum Station 
Photo: Dave King 


zO 


Rail Track. 
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...Joe Hubbard 


Lunch in the gardens—eating, talking, but still watching—found 
the second large moth, maybe both Swifts, and two Whistling 
Kites carrying sticks into a tall pine. Then we headed off, with 
some trepidation, to the 'wet' Otways and Birnam Station. 


A few days before the excursion Val and | walked the Birnum— 


Kawarren section of the trail (you know, doing your homework) 
and we found the bush very dry, with little flowering. A few 
Common Heath and Silver Banksia. But today, after the rains, 
the recovery of the bush was very evident. And the remarkable 





members at Birnum Station. 


Photo: Dave King 





A collage of species noticed beside the Birnum Station on Old Beechy 


Photo: Dave King 


thing was the rapidity of this change—overnight, you might say. 


| would have to say the fungi stole the show with all their 
variations. Some announced their presence with bold colours 


while others like the 
minute coral-like yellow 
fungi was there to seek 
out. 


A small area 
encapsulated the richness 
of this Otway lowland 
forest. On a mossy bank 
(railway cutting) we found 
two well-frequented 
burrows, with a well-worn 
trail, complete with claw 
marks, to the front door. 
Above the burrows were 
the fresh green leaves of 
early flowering 
Greenhood orchids. Then 
you looked upwards to 
follow the white of the tree 
trunks, many still trailing 
long strips of yesterday's 
bark. Do you want more? 
How about a Koala? Yes 
there was one adjacent! 


The botanists were having 
a field day. 'What a 
diversity of species! from 
Valda Dedman. | could 
but agree!! 


Bits and Pieces 

Many thanks to Robert 
Missen who blazed the 
trail for us and John 
James for the idea. We 
walked part of the 
Barongarook—Birnum 
Station section of Old 
Beechy Rail Trail. The 
brochure (available from 
Colac Tourist Centre) 
describes this section as 
‘thoroughly beautiful 
bushland’. It is!! 


Rambling on 
Patterns in the sky: ice haloes, sundogs and arcs 


...Marilyn Hewish 
O n 22 August 2007, I went into the garden to make a quick them on the opposite side of the sky to the sun. Sun haloes 
check of the clouds, as | often do. There was a layer of surround the sun itself. Of course, it's important to block the sun 
cirrostratus (thin hazy high-level cloud), which means there are with some obstruction before looking so your eyes aren't 


ice crystals high in the atmosphere. I'd been waiting for this damaged. 
since I'd read the book The Cloudspotter’s Guide. | moved so 
the sun was blocked by the house roof, looked up, and then ran Because of the geometry of the ice crystals, sun haloes are the 
for the camera. There was a sun halo display. same size wherever the sun is in the sky. The halo forms a 
circle beginning at 22 degrees radius from the sun (the distance 
There were three parts to the display: a sun halo, a sundog and from the horizon to directly overhead is 90 degrees) and fading 
an upper tangent arc. The photo shows the sun halo as a large outwards. No light is refracted through smaller angles and so the 
faint circular rainbow around the sun. The sun is hidden behind sky inside the halo is darker. The ice crystals bend the colours 
the house roof. The sundog is the small bright spot at lower left. of white light like a prism and form rainbow colours, but usually 
The upper tangent arc is the bright upwards-curving arc directly only the red inner edge of the halo is obvious. It's been 
above the sun and with its lower edge touching the halo. They suggested that the ice crystals responsible for sun haloes are 
are caused by sunlight passing through and being reflected and long hexagonal columns or clusters of columns, but no-one 
bent inside tiny ice crystals in cirrostratus clouds. The shape and knows for sure. The 22-degree sun halo is one of the most 
orientation of the crystals determines the nature of the display. common atmospheric displays. In August 2007, the halo 
developed slowly after the tangent arc and sundog, and it linked 


Sun haloes are quite common. If they're overlooked it's them with a pale and perfect quarter circle. Since then, I've 
because hardly anyone looks at the sky in the direction of the photographed sun haloes on 10 Nov. 2007, and this year on 5 
sun. They can occur at any time of year and anywhere in the Mar., 9 Mar. and 13 May. 


world. Even in summer or in hot climates, it's always cold at the 

level of cirrostratus clouds (5000—9000 m) and ice crystals can Sundogs, also known as a parhelia or mock suns, are bright 
survive. A sun halo is not like the ordinary rainbow which forms patches on either or both sides of the sun and at the same 
when there are rainstorms around. Rainbows are caused by altitude above the horizon. Parhelion (plural parhelia) comes 
light passing through water droplets at lower levels, and we see from the Greek and means ‘beside’ (para) the 'sun' (helios). 


Upper tangent arc 


E 





A display showing a sun halo, a sundog and an upper tangent arc, Bacchus Marsh, 22 Aug. 2007. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 
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When the sun is low, the sundogs are 22 degrees from it and sit 
on the halo, but when it is higher they can be outside the halo. 
Sundogs form when sunlight passes through flat hexagonal ice 
crystals aligned with their flat faces horizontal. Sundogs also 
show rainbow colours. In August 2007, a faint sundog was at 
first so elusive | thought it might be wishful thinking. It was misty 
white to begin with but then it brightened, expanded and began 
to show colours, like an intense iridescent spot against the 
clouds. My photos show bright red on the edge closest to the 
sun, then orange and yellow, and finally a diffuse white glow. 
Pale sundogs | photographed on 19 Dec. 2007 showed only 


known as an 'upside-down rainbow' and has been beautifully 
described as 'a smile in the sky’. It forms between the sun and 
the overhead point and varies in length and radius depending on 
the sun's height above the horizon. It never forms a full circle. 
The colours go from red towards the horizon to violet near the 
overhead point. The ice crystals responsible are flat plates 
oriented horizontally. On 4 May 2008, | photographed what | 
thought was a sundog, but | now believe it was a short 
circumzenithal arc because of its slightly curved shape, its 
position in the sky and its full array of clear rainbow colours from 
red to violet. | haven't included a photo of the circumzenithal arc 


faint and elusive red-orange colours, but in a magnificent display because it doesn't show up well in black and white. 


on 13 May 2008 there were two intensely bright sundogs, one 
each side of the sun. A sundog | saw on 2 May 2008 
disappeared in the time | took to go inside and fetch the camera. 
Depending on the shape and orientation of the ice crystals and 
the patchiness of the cloud cover, you might see one or two 
sundogs, a halo and sundogs alone or together, or segments of 
the halo. 


The upper tangent arc must be rare because I've only seen it 
twice. In the photo, it's the short upwards-curving arc directly 
above the sun and touching the top of the halo. A faint tangent 
arc looks like a small area of brightening in the halo. A bright 
one has an elegant gull-wing appearance which alters in shape 
depending on the sun's altitude above the horizon. They show 
colours with red closest to the sun. The ice crystals forming 
tangent arcs are long hexagonal columns with their long axes 
horizontal. In August 2007, the first hint of the display was a 
short colourless upper tangent arc. It then began to shine 
brighter with a red and yellow rainbow edge and a wider white 
glow extending upwards and curving over in a hint of the gull- 
wing. My second viewing of a tangent arc was of a very faint 


colourless tangent arc on 13 May 2008. I'd never have seen it if | 


hadn't been alerted by the appearance of a halo and sundogs 
and deliberately looked for it. 





At its brightest, the upper tangent arc showed a graceful curve 
reminiscent of a gull's wings, Bacchus Marsh, 22 Aug. 2007. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


On 13 May 2008, | was watching a halo and sundogs and swept 
my gaze around the sky. Curving around the point directly 





A bright sundog was part of a varied display in Bacchus Marsh 
on 13 May 2008. 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


In August 2007, | took 47 photos of the display, but they didn't 


j capture its colours and ever-evolving nature. After half an hour, 


the display began to fade. | couldn't stop smiling. | couldn't stop 
shivering either. I'd rushed out without enough winter woollies 
on. There are other halo effects I've never seen: for instance, 
sun-pillars, parhelic circles and many rarer patterns. They're 
thrills for another time. 


There are many photos of haloes, arcs and sundogs on the web. 

The Atmospheric Optics site (www.atoptics.co.uk) was my major 

reference in this article. Several relevant books are out of print 

but can be obtained second-hand on the internet. 

Greenler, R (1980) Rainbows, Halos, and Glories, Cambridge 
University Press, London. 


overhead in the sky and seemingly floating by itself there was an Schaaf, F (1985) Wonders of the Sky: Observing Rainbows, 


arc of delicate rainbow colours. This goes by the tongue-twisting 
name of a circumzenithal arc (from circum, Latin for ‘around’, 
and zenith, derived from an Arabic word meaning ‘path over the 
head’). This is another ice halo—one of the most beautiful 
because of its brightness and clear colours. It's sometimes 
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Comets, Eclipses, the Stars and Other Phenomena, 
Dover Publications, New York 

Minnaert, M (1995) Light and Color in the Outdoors, translated 
by L. Seymour, 1995, Springer-Verlag, New York. 


Mammal report 


... revor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions—bandicoots, rats and deer 


06.03.08 0 
06.03.08 
18.02.08 
15.01.08 
03.04.08 
21.05.08 
28.04.08 
23.05.08 
23.05.08 
25.01.08 
26.04.08 
06.05.08 


Agile Antechinus 
Southern Brown Bandicoot 
Koala 

Common Ringtail Possum 
Black Wallaby 

Water Rat 

Bush Rat 

Swamp Rat 

Black Rat 

Red Fox 

Fallow Deer 

European Rabbit 


r 
{ 
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Eumerella Eco Park, Anglesea. 
Eumerella Eco Park, Anglesea. 
Little River-Ripley Road, Little River 
Whinray Road, Meredith. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 
Barwon River, near Bridge Road, Newtown. 
Yaugher. 

Grasstree Park, Torquay. 

Point Impossible 

Sheoaks. 

Reedy Lake. 

Eastern Park, near GBG car park. 


PHm 
PHm 
CCo 
WCo 
GMc 
ABr 
TP 
TP 
TP 
CPa 
Sin, TP 
JR 


Observers: ABr Alison Broome; CCo, Colin Cook; CPa, Cambria Parkinson; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JR, Judy Rowe; PHm Peter 
Homan; TP, Trevor Pescott,; SIn, Shona Innes; WCo, Wendy Cook; 


P eter Homan regularly traps in the Eumeralla Eco Park 
(Scout Camp), Anglesea with groups of students. In 
this way he has been able to keep tabs on the various 
species they capture. The area is one of only a few places 
where Southern Brown Bandicoots are regularly 
encountered within the Geelong region. 

No doubt the bandicoots are found elsewhere, but locating 
a discreet population where they are regularly observed is 
difficult. 


This month | have included some sightings of four species 
of rats, three 
natives and one 
introduced. 


Alison Broome 
who reported the 
Water Rat wrote: 
"Today, 21st May, 
| saw another 
water rat down at 
Barwon River, 
near Bridge Road, 
Newtown. Like the 
previous sighting 
(in March), it was 
near the 
footbridge and 
among the water 
plants near the 
shore. For a while 
| watched it diving 
and returning to 
the water's edge. 
Smaller than the 
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A male Fallow Deer in the Lower Breakwater area. 


box-traps and apart from the mice, one immature Bush 
Rat also was tempted to sample the bait. | let it go in the 
garden shed nearby and hoped it wouldn't decide to 
return. 


We previously trapped Swamp Rats at Grasstree Park, so 
| was delighted to find their distinctive runways there again 
on this latest visit. 


My apologies to the Brown Falcon | inadvertently deprived 
of its lunch—I was driving out to Point Impossible and 
disturbed the 
falcon from beside 
the road. It flew 
up, dropping its 
prey—a Black Rat 
judging by the tail 
length—which hit 
the ground from 
about four metres, 
running. It darted 
into the roadside 
vegetation 
apparently none 
the worse for its 
near-death 
experience. 


There have been a 
number of reports 
of deer in the 
Hospital Lake- 
Reedy Lake 

Photo: Trevor Pescott area—this sighting 
was made on the 


N 





previous water rat, with the same distinctive white tail tip, it slashed track in to the Lower Breakwater. It was an adult 


rose to the surface with such force after each dive that it 
practically leapt out of the water. When | left it was 
11.30 am.' 


Bush Rats are common enough, but in this case it was 

found on the verandah of our cottage at Yaugher. We had 
a number of House Mice both inside and on the verandah 
where we keep a stack of firewood in winter. | set several 


male Fallow Deer that had recently shed its antlers. 
Finally, the Black Wallaby that Gordon McCarthy watched 


was feeding on the foliage of a Golden Wattle that had 
been blown down in a recent storm. 


g 
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Mammal trapping along the Moorabool River at Batesford, May 2008 
GPS 38 05.984S, 144 16.669E, 27 m altitude. DSE Permit No. 10003784 


W e set traps in two separate places on Lilydale House, 
property owned by George Belcher—the first was along 
the Moorabool River valley, the second in Yellow Gum woodland 
near the Belchers' home. 


At the first site we set 15 small Elliott traps in three transects 
each of five. Two of the transects began in the river bank and ran 
into the edge of an extensive area of Burgan. These were traps 
1—5 and 6-10 respectively. The third set of five, traps 11—15, 
were among Poa tussocks beneath River Red Gums on the river 
bank. Along the river bank we set two cage traps (16,20) and 
three large Elliotts traps (17—19). Ten large Elliott traps (nos 21— 
30) were secured on wooden brackets nailed onto the trunks of 
mature Yellow Gums at about 1.5 m above the ground. Traps 
16—20 were baited with sardines mixed with the standard peanut 
butter, honey and oatmeal—the purpose was to sample for 
Water Rats. Traps 21-30 were set where we could expect Sugar 
Gliders to be caught. 


Bait: we used the standard mix of peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal with sardines added at five traps. We sprayed 'honey- 
water’ onto the trunks of the trees where the brackets were used. 


Results: 

26.05.08 set 15 small Elliott traps, 13 large Elliotts 
and two cage traps. 

27 05.08 House Mouse Mus musculus caught in 
trap 5. 

28.05.08 House Mouse in trap 9, Black Rat Rattus 
rattus in trap 16. 

29.05.08 nil catch. 


Weather: light rain on the first nights, otherwise fine and cool. 


Comments: the results were rather disappointing given the 
potential for both Water Rats and Sugar Gliders to be present. 
Yellow Gum woodlands do not, from our experience at Stephens 
Road Bushland, Bannockburn, support small terrestrial mammal 


populations perhaps because of the lack of ground cover 
vegetation. 


Other mammals: over the last month, Green Corp workers 
recorded the following species - 


Short-beaked Echidna Black Wallaby 
Koala Water Rat 
Common Brushtail Possum Red Fox 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo European Rabbit 
Birds: a list of birds seen on the midweek excursion is printed 
below. 


| wish to express my thanks to Stuart Quick and his team of 
Green Corp workers for their help. In particular, thanks to George 
and Lit Belcher for making us feel so very welcome, and for their 
help. 


Trevor Pescott 
Mammal Study Group. 


Next Trapping 


| hope we will be able to visit a property at Bellobrae where there 
is a large area if intact bushland. Failing this, we will trap in 
another area near Anglesea. This area should be far more 
productive from the fauna viewpoint, So we can expect some 
interesting finds. 


Dates: 
Wednesday 18 June: meet at 2.00 pm to set traps. 
Thursday 19-—Saturday 21 June: meet at 9.00 am each 
day to check the traps. 


Meet at the recreation area near the creek, in Bellbrae, on each 
occasion. 


Please let me know if you intend being involved. 
Email ppescott@optusnet.com.au or phone 5243 4368. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Belcher's property at Batesford, Thursday 22 May 2008 


his is the second time this year the Bird Group has 

had the pleasure of sharing a walk with members of 
the Green Corps Team, led by Stuart Quick, who are 
developing a public-access walking path along a section of 
the Moorabool River. 


We had a beautiful autumn morning with lots of sunshine. 
The flowering eucalypts attracted five species of 
honeyeaters. We had very good sightings of Eastern 
Yellow Robins, Superb Fairy-wrens, Red-browed Finches 
and Golden Whistlers. A Southern Boobook was spotted in 
a dead tree hollow. So as not to disturb it by getting too 


Southern Boobook 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Spotted Pardalote 

Red Wattlebird 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 


White-faced Heron 

Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Rainbow Lorikeet 


Musk Lorikeet 
Crimson Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
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...Polly Cutcliffe 


close we all had a good look at it through Bill Honey's 

telescope. We walked along the public access track, which 
followed the river, appreciating the F 
work being done by Stuart and his } 
Green Corps participants. 


An invitation from the owners to 
have morning tea on the sunny 
terrace was gratefully accepted. 
The 27 species recorded are 
listed below. 





Southern Boobook 
Photo: Stuart Quick 


New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Magpie Lark 

Willie Wagtail 

Australian Magpie 


Pied Currawong 
Little Raven 
House Sparrow 
Red-browed Finch 
Silvereye 
Common Blackbird 





Additions to the GFNC Library 


he library is getting a revamp. A number of new references 

have been purchased this month, with more to come in the 
next few months. | would appreciate any suggestions of books 
you think would be useful additions to our library. Donated books 
have been added as well. Further donations of new or used 
books would be most welcome. 


There will be a working bee at the library on Thursday 5 June 
(9.00—12.00 am) to change the labels on all the books and 
reshelve—we are converting the system to Dewey prior to setting 
up a catalogue on a computer in the library. Any offers of help 
will be appreciated. 


A Field Guide to Australian Birds: Passerines, Peter Slater, 1974 
(Deborah Evans) [598.894 SLA] 

A Field Guide to the Birds of Britain and Europe, Peterson, R, Mountfort, 
G & Hollom, P, 1974 (Deborah Evans) [598.294 PET] 

Alpine Tasmania: An illustrated guide to the flora and vegetation, Jamie 
Kirkpatrick, 1997 (Pat Streefkerk) [581.753 KIR] 

Australian Birds, Ken Stepnell & Dalys Newman, 2004 (Deborah Evans) 
[598.2994 NEW] 

Australian Birds, Robin Hill, 1976 (Deborah Evans) [598.2994] 

Australian Birdwatcher's Diary, Ted Schurmann & Wendy Jennings, 1984 
(Deborah Evans) [598.2994 SCH] 

Australian Nature Studies, J A Leach, 1941 # [574.994 LEA] 

Australian Seashores: a guide to the formation, animal and plant life of 
Australia's seashores, |sobel Bennett, 1992 # [574.526380994 
BEN] 

Australian Waterfowl, Downes, M C & Watson, I, 1960 (Deborah Evans) 
[598.29240994 DOW] 

Birds of Victoria (vol 2-6), Reid, A J, Shaw, N J, Wheeler & W R, 1972 
(Deborah Evans) [598.29945 GOU] 

Cage & Aviary Birds, T. Vriends, 1983 (Deborah Evans) [636.6 VRI] 

Common Birds of the Malay Peninsula (2nd ed.), MWF Tweedie, 1970 
[598.29595 TWE] 

Endangered Vertebrates of Australia and its island territories, A A 
Burbridge, 1987 [591.5290994] 

Gemstones of Victoria: How and here to find them (2nd ed.), Derrick 
Stone, 1970 [553.8 STO] 

Guide to Sea Fishes of Australia, Rudie H Kuiter, 1997 # [597.0994 KUI] 

Gum: the story of eucalypts and their campions, Ashley Hay, 2002 # 
[583.37660994 HAY] 


...Lorraine Phelan 


| encourage members to borrow the books and journals. I will be 
at the library on the morning of the 1st and 3rd Thursday of 
each month if you want to pop in for coffee, chat, browse, 
research and borrow. And keep in mind that we can also 
browse the fantastic libraries of the other user groups but at 
present we can't borrow from their libraries. 


Abbreviations used: 


# = GFNC purchase, (...) = Donor's name if known 


Guns, Germs and Steel: A short history of everybody for the last 13,000 
years, Jared Diamond, 2005 (Deborah Evans) [804.209 DIA] 

In Praise of Australian Birds, Harry Frauca, 1977 (Deborah Evans) 
[598.2994 FRA] 

Platypus: the extraordinary story of how a curious creature baffled the 
world, Ann Moyal, 2001 # [599.29 MOY] 

Royal Society of Victoria Proceedings: Bass Strait Symposium, Vol. 85 
Part 2, 1973 (Deborah Evans) [508.94 ROY] 

Royal Society of Victoria Proceedings: Murray-Darling River System 
Symposium, Vol.90 Parts 1&2 1978 (Deborah Evans) 
[551.4830994 ROY] 

Royal Society of Victoria Proceedings: Otway Region Symposium Vol. 89 
Parts 1&2 1977 (Deborah Evans) [919.45702 ROY] 

Royal Society of Victoria Proceedings: West Gippsland Symposium, Vol 
84 Part 11971 (Deborah Evans) [508.9456 ROY] 

Royal Society of Victoria Proceedings: Westernport Bay Symposium, Vol. 
87 Parts 1&2, 1975 (Deborah Evans) [551.4570994 ROY] 
Systematics and Taxonomy of Australian Birds, Les Christidis and Walter 

E Boles, 2008 # [598.0994 CHR] 

The Birds of Australia: a book of identification, Ken Simpson & Nicholas 
Day, 1984 (Deborah Evans) [598.2994 SIM] 

The Flight of the Emu: a hundred years of Australian Ornithology 1901-— 
2001, Libby Robin, 2001 # [598.0994 ROB] 

What Bird is That?, Neville Cayley, Third Edition 1959 (Deborah Evans) 
[598.2994 CAY] 

Where to see Wildlife in Tasmania, Dave Watts & Cathie Plowman, 2008 
# [591.9946 WAT] 





Book Review 
To See Every Bird on Earth: A Father, A Son and a Lifelong Obsession, 
Dan Koeppel, 2005 


ast month | was cataloguing GFNC 

E library books, and noticed one that had 

x recently been donated by Bretan Clifford, a 

‘| member who attends the bird group. To See 
Every Bird on Earth: A Father, A Son and a 
Lifelong Obsession, by Dan Koeppel, turned 
W _ | out to be a most interesting read. 


Most bird watchers | know keep lists. Most 
_| keep life lists, a record of where and when 
they see new species of birds. Most keep 
»| country lists. Some keep State lists, or 
backyard lists, or year lists, or lists of birds 
they see on amenar roads or patches of bush. There is a 700 
Club in Australia—members have seen over 700 of the 
approximately 760 species in Australia. Without referring to their 
notes most bird watchers can tell you exactly where, and often 
when, they saw the birds. It's a fun thing to do and a challenge to 
add to the list(s). 





But, some bird listers fall over into the obsessive category. They 


...Lorraine Phelan 


have almost dropped the fun bit, the enjoyment of seeing a new 
species in its natural environment, and get carried away by the 
pure number crunching. The book | have just read is an account 
of one such lister. In To See Every Bird on Earth Dan Keoppel 
has written about his father who has over 7000 birds on his list. 
That's an amazing number because they reckon there are only 
about 10 000 bird species in the whole world. To achieve that 
number Dan's father was obsessive to the detriment of job and 
family, has travelled all over the world at great expense. 


This book is a very well written account of landscape and 
relationships within the family. | was expecting a book about 
birds and birdwatching but | got much more. Simon Winchester, 
author of The Surgeon of Crawthorne and The Map that 
Changed the World, is quoted as saying 
Marvelous. | loved just about everything about this book, 
from the wonderfully touching portrait of Dan Koeppel's 
father as a full-feathered uber-obsessive to the 
impeccably observed landscapes. 


[GFNC Library reference 598.07234092 KOE] 
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Butterfly Report 
... Valda Dedman 


nly two species were recorded during the past month: the colour to its surroundings—tt is green on cabbages but grey or 

last of the female Common Browns, sometimes looking very brown on wood. Can you spot the difference between a male and 
tatty, and the ubiquitous Cabbage White, our only official pest a female Cabbage White? The female is much yellower in colour 
species. Most of the butterflies will overwinter as pupae or eggs, and she has two central black spots on the upper side of her 
although there might be an occasional Admiral or Painted Lady forewings, while he only has one. If you don’t see a Cabbage 


flying. White for several days, that is worth recording, too. 

This month | have included Marilyn Hewish’s observations of Please send observations to me at dedmanv@iprimus.com.au. 
Cabbage Whites, which gives some indication of their abundance 

and wide distribution. It is said they rarely breed in bushland Observers: MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott 


(absence of food plants). The pupa has the ability to match its 


Cabbage White 20/4 Brisbane Ranges. Stony Ck PG, 1 in picnic ground, 1 in grassy area in gorge 
21/4 Geelong, Mercer St, 1 over footpath 


22/4 Bacchus Marsh, 1 over nature strip, 1 feeding, 2 at lantana flowers, 1 in garden. Also 23/4, 25/4. 29/4,1 
over lawn on 8/5, also 12/5, 13/5, 14/5 and 15/5 in garden; 1 over nature strip 19/5. 


24/4 You Yangs, East paddock, 3 in open grassy area MHe 
e 


| eet | PS! Pt Lonsdale lighthouse, 16 fluttering around coastal scrub, some at boxthorn; Fellows Rd, 1 over nature MH 
strip 


13/5 Lake Merrimu PG, 1 over grass 
15/5 Lake Victoria 2 over Prickly Spear-grass; Pt Lonsdale lighthouse; 2 over coastal scrub 


15/5 Geelong, Norlane, 2 over median strip 


Common Brown 20/4 Brisbane Ranges, Orchid Tk, 1 female in regenerating woodland; Buckshot Tk, 5 females in regenerating 
woodland; Durdiwarrah South Reservoir, 1 female; Stony Ck PG Gorge, 8 females 


/5 
4/5 Brisbane Ranges, Little River PG, 2 females in woodland; Boar Gully PG, 1 female in Messmate woodland;|MHe 
Griffen Hill Tk, 1 female in regenerating woodland 
[~~ 5 You Yangs, a female. 
| | Lerderderg Gorge PG, 1 female over lawn 


13/5 Long Forest, Moonah Tk, 1 in creek flat with grass and scattered Black Wattle, Manna Gums; Djerriwarrh |MHe 
Tk, 1 in mallee, 1 in Grey Box woodland. All very faded females. 


Swift Moths at Yaugher 





... revor Pescott 


very year, after the first good, soaking rain in autumn, Swift | Several times this year | have turned on the outside floodlight at 
Moths come to the light at Yaugher. | prefer the name Yaugher in anticipation of the moths' arrival but none had come 
Ghosts Moths for them since it is their insistent drumming against by the end of April—were they late or had | missed them? 
the windows that first announces their presence, that along with On 16 May, the forecast rain arrived just before nightfall, not 
their light colouring and their bright pink eyeshine giving them a __— heavy but light and persistent. | turned on the floodlight and soon 


ghostly appearance. saw the first moth do a quick circuit of the light before dropping to 
the ground below a low trellis fence that was illuminated by the 
They belong to the large Hepialidae family that has over 100 (Cont) 


species in Australia, as well as a cosmopolitan distribution. Some 
are very large with wing-spans exceeding 200 mm, the wings 
held tent-wise along their robust abdomens when at rest. 





the bright eye-shine reflected by the flashlight, and the 'ghosting' 


of the wings due to illumination from the floodlight. 
Photos: Trevor Pescott 
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light. | had a closer look, and found several other Swift Moths 
already there, either at rest or fluttering in the shadows. 


They kept arriving, first flying against the veranda rail, then 
making a quick, spiralling circuit of the light before dropping to 
the ground where they either settled at rest or kept fluttering on 
the grass. After about an hour there may have been as many as 
50 there—it was rather difficult to count them, so | turned off the 
light to let them disperse into the night. All that | checked were 
males, and they appeared to be just the one species even 
though their wing patterns varied between individual. They were 
about 35 mm from head to tail tip, with a wing-span of about 

70 mm. 


It is likely they were a Swift Moth called Oxycanus antipoda, a 
species classed as a pasture pest in south-eastern Australia. 
They have been studied extensively, and their life-cycle goes 
like this: adult moths emerge from pupation after rain at this time 
of the year, and the males fly in a zig-zag pattern over the 


pasture, searching for females that have climbed to the tops of 
dry grass stems (there is ample dry grass in the paddock beside 
out block!) After mating, the females lay their eggs as they crawl 
or flutter across the ground. The larvae build forked, silk-lined 
tunnels in the earth, and emerge at night to feed on the grass, 
hence their pest status. They live for two years before pupating, 
ready to emerge as adults after the autumn rain. 


At Yaugher, the weather must have been ideal on that one night - 
light rain and about 13°, a mild, wet night. The following night, 
after about 16 mm rain, with the temperature at 9° and moonlight, 
only a few moths came to the light. 


Every year, | find several Vegetable Caterpillar fungi in the 
grassy area near the house—! wonder if it is this Swift Moth 
species that provides the host? 


Reference: 


Common, I.F.B. (1990) Moths of Australia, MUP, Melbourne. 


What else has been seen? 


Colin Goldberg, 22 May 2008 

This photograph shows a female Whistling Kite, possibly 
brooding, during September 2007. The nest, ten plus years in the 
making, has been home to at least one fledgling per year here in 
St Laurence Park, Lara. 


As | write in May 2008 we are enjoying reciprocal visits from 
these winged friends. They visit a tall Yellow Gum that we view 
near our flat and ‘look out' from its great height. 





A female Whistling Kite at nest, Lara. 


Photo: Colin Goldberg 


Colin Goldberg, 18 May 2008 

While sitting in the steam train at Queenscliff station | noticed two 
sparrows busily eating spilt crumbs. On looking | realised that 
they were Tree Sparrows Passer montanus. It's been many 
years since seeing that species. Strange, is it not, that the 
'house' sparrow has gone bush and the 'tree' sparrow is more at 
home in built-up areas. 


Nola Haines, March 2008 

On the Wednesday after Easter in March 2008 at 4 pm I was 
flying a kite at Cape Otway. The kite was flying due north, a flock 
of Needletail Swifts high, high, speeding north-west. One 
minute later three swifts, flying high, followed the large flock—no 
doubt playing catch-up. A minute later the three swifts returned, 
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...Lorraine Phelan 


flying low, checked out the kite, circled, did a swift u-turn, and 
flew away north-west again. 


Graeme Tribe, May 2008 

White Mangroves Avacina marina are responding to the 
altered water regime in the Barwon River, and are rapidly 
expanding. Potentially they could cover all the wader habitat in 
the estuary in 
possibly 10—20 
years. There are 
now millions of 
seedlings growing in 
the area from lower 
Lake Connewarre to 
the estuary. 


Marilyn Hewish 
In Geelong Naturalist 
(Vol. 44.01, p.14) is 
my report of a spider 
on Orchid Track in 
the Brisbane 
Ranges, 23/3/08. | 
thought it might be 
Eriophora heroine 
but Dave called it 
Eriophora pustulata. 
| sent the photo to 
David Hirst, 
Collection Manager, 
Arachnids & 
Myriapods, 
Terrestrial 
Invertebrates, South 
Australian Museum. 
His reply is below. 
"The spider looks like either Eriophora heroine or E. 
biapicata. They both look very similar though generally 
but not always heroine is slightly smaller. From a photo | 
really need a side view as biapicata has a second bump 
at the tip of the abdomen below the first (only the latter 
can be seen in your photo). Working on the colour pattern 
and the lack of reddish and white patches on the front 
legs | would suggest it is more likely to be E. heroine.' 





Orb-weaver Spider Eriophora heroine, 
Orchid Track off Butchers Rd, Brisbane 
Ranges, 23 March 2008. 

Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Bernadette Lingham, 16 May 2008 
A large moth, measuring 11cm from head to tail, was discovered 
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by Bernie and her daughter Jessica next to the front door of the 
house yesterday morning. It was still in the same spot that 
evening but had disappeared the next day. 





Goat Moth? 


Photo: Jessica Lingham 


Barry Lingham, 3 May 2008 
Two Platypus in Lake Elizabeth near Forrest. 


Trevor Pescott, 4 May 2008 
Black Rock Skink, two adults and one young basking on a rock 
ledge near the Stockyards car park, You Yangs. 


Trevor Pescott, 10 May 2008 
Vegetable Caterpillar fungi Cordyceps gunnii , two in an open 
area near a house at Yaugher. 


Trevor Pescott, 10 May 2008 
Tent Spider—several large and many small webs at Yaugher. 


Trevor Pescott, 10 May 2008 
Common Heath—'The first flowers | have seen this year were at 
Yaugher, beside Cemetery Road.' 


Lorraine Phelan, 26 May 2008 

Bees harvesting pollen from a flowering deciduous shrub on the 
banks of the Barwon River at Newtown. They had large yellow 
balls of pollen attached to their front legs. 





The bee's front legs had balls of pollen attached. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Bird observations April-May 2008 


his period of the year sees many bird species on the move. 

After the heat and dry weather of summer have passed, the 
bush seems a little quieter without Rufous Whistlers, White- 
winged Trillers and the cuckoo species calling. Many species of 
parrots and honeyeaters move about, following the flowering 
eucalypts, so that an area with plenty of blossom may produce a 
concentration of birds, giving much pleasure bird watchers. One 
of the best places to watch masses of honeyeaters has been 
along the cliffs at Point Addis and the forest at Ironbark Basin. 


There are sometimes a few birds that stay in the area, even 
when most of their species have left. The Horsfield’s Bronze- 
Cuckoo at Long Forest in May is unusual, but we have several 
Geelong Region autumn-winter records of this species from 
previous years. Most Olive-backed Orioles head north over the 
winter period, but a bird has remained near Drysdale this year. 
Red-necked Stints and Red Knots seen at this time of year are 
first-year birds. 


A few Cattle Egrets stayed (and bred) over-summer this year, but 
the main influx of bigger flocks to the area occurred in early May. 
Swift Parrots have been in the area since early April. Rainbow 
Lorikeets have been established in urban Geelong since the 


... Barry Lingham 


early 1970s, but they are just beginning to spread to the Bacchus 
Marsh township. The Little Corella is another parrot that is 
expanding its range, with regular reports of these birds from the 
Bellarine Peninsula. 


During the next few months, the storms in Bass Strait will not 
deter many albatross species from soaring effortlessly over the 
wind-swept waves. Try looking for them from the Bluff at Barwon 
Heads or from the Point Lonsdale lighthouse. If you wish for a 
more sheltered approach to birdwatching, wander along the 
lovely walks beside the Barwon River and try to spot the robin 
species that reside there in winter. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry 
Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; DHe, Dean Hewish; GFNC, 
Geelong Family History Group; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GT, 
Graeme Tribe; Joyce Stewart; JR, Judy Rowe; LP, Lorraine 
Preston; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; Peter 
Kenyon; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; RP, Bob Preston; RSm, Rosalind 
Smallwood; 
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Species 
Blue-billed Duck 
Cattle Egret 


Royal Spoonbill 


White-bellied Sea- 
Eagle 
Grey Goshawk 


Nankeen Kestrel 
Buff-banded Rail 
Double-banded Plover 


Galah 


Little Corella 
Rainbow Lorikeet 
Crimson Rosella 


Swift Parrot 
Horsfield's Bronze- 
Cuckoo 

Laughing Kookaburra 
Rufous Bristlebird 
Yellow-rumped 
Thornbill 


Little Wattlebird 
Brown-headed 
Honeyeater 
White-naped 
Honeyeater 
Honeyeater spp. 


Scarlet Robin 


Flame Robin 
Pink Robin 


Crested Shrike-tit 


Golden Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Restless Flycatcher 


Olive-backed Oriole 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Diamond Firetail 


Number 
125 

30+ 

3 

1 


53 


Flock 


60-80 


100s 


25+ 


MD — 


MNN = 


M 


{ 


1 
Present 
18 





Date 
20/4 
8/5 

11/5 
12/5 
8/5 

10/5 
7/5 

10/5 
11/5 


20/4 
15/5 


5/5 


7/5 


13/5 


11/5 


21/5 
13/5 


15/5 
15/5 
24/4 


9/5 
27/4 
12/5 


12/5 


27/4 


8/5 


7/4 
14/4 


14/5 
12/5 
14/5 
7/5 


20/4 


13/5 


8/5 
22/4 
13/5 





Comments 

Durdidwarrah South Reservoir 

Lovely Banks 

Moriac, in paddock with cattle. 

Balyang Sanctuary, perched atop tall eucalypt at 1000 hrs. At 
1645 seven were flying around area. Roost site could not be 
located by observer. 

Pelican Point, Barwon Estuary. They have been rather rare in 
recent years. 

Wurdi Boluc, juvenile birds, one eating fish. Four large nests in 
large pine tree on opposite shore. 

OGNR, a white bird. Noted on several days. 


Serendip, a white bird. 

Point Addis 

Jerringot, at 0830. 

Lake Colac, with other small waders (Red-capped Plovers & 
Red-necked Stints), at least 4000 altogether, on extensive 
mudflats. 

Point Lonsdale. In 2007 the power authorities sawed off several 
large branches from a pine tree, leaving a hole in the trunk 
exposed. Immediately a pair of Galahs nested in the hollow and 
then reared their young. The Galahs have been seen 
investigating the hollow again. 

Portarlington, three birds continually attacking a flag on hotel 
tower. 

Bacchus Marsh. Previous records in town: 2/7/04, 3/7/04, 
18/3/07. 

Wandana Heights, males, eating seeds on Baeckea sp. in home 
garden. 

Wandana Heights, flying S. 

Long Forest, one at Moonah Track, one calling at Lake Merrimu 
Picnic Ground. 

Botanic Gardens, Geelong 

Lavers Hill, in garden of Lavers Hill Tea Rooms. 

E Paddock, You Yangs. One relentlessly attacked soaring Dusky 
Woodswallow high up. Later drove Dusky Woodswallow out of 
tall tree. 

Manifold Heights, on nature strip. 

Ironbark Basin near cliff area. Unusual in this location. 

Long Forest, Long Point, a juvenile— bright yellow bill, dull 
colouring, indistinct nape band. 

Long Forest, Long Point, frantic flocks at Yellow Gum blossom 
and flying around. 

Ironbark Basin, 100s Red Wattlebirds, 100s Crescent 
Honeyeaters, 100s Yellow-faced Honeyeaters, +30 White-eared 
Honeyeaters, 8 Brown-headed Honeyeaters (including several 
juveniles), 100s White-naped Honeyeaters, 100s New Holland 
Honeyeaters, +100 Eastern Spinebills. Messmates and 
lronbarks flowering. Also many New Holland Honeyeaters on 
11/5. 

Brisbane Ranges, many pairs noted during a trip from Switch 
Rd, McLeans Highway, Thompsons Road. Several noted in 
Anakie Gorge near Stony Creek Picnic Ground. 

Bellbrae, Portreath Road, a male. One on 23/4. 

Barwon River, one male at Lower Buckley Falls, one male at 
Queens Park River Walk. 

McLeods Waterholes, a brown bird. 

Queens Park river walk. 

Balyang Sanctuary, in trees close to river. 

Long Forest, Happy Valley Track. Female with immature, much 
copper colour on wings, pink bill base. 

Stony Creek Picnic Ground, Brisbane Ranges, one immature 
begged from an adult, fluttered wings. 

Lake Merrimu P G. Birds from northern Long Forest come into 
open areas nearby in autumn-winter. 

Drysdale 

Bacchus Marsh, heard flying overhead, invisible. 

Lake Merrimu Picnic Ground 





Observer 
GFNC 

BL 

BAt 

BAt 


GT 
BL 


Peter 
Kenyon per 
BL 


GMc 
RP, LP 
BAt 

BL 


Joyce 
Stewart per 
RSm 

GMc 

MHe 

LPh 


LPh 
MHe 


LPh, PC 
BL 
GFNC 


JR 
BL, BML 
MHe 


MHe 


BL, BML, 
RP, LP 


BL 


AW 
BAt 


GMc 
BAt 
LPh 
MHe 


GFNC 
MHe, DHe 


GMc 
MHe 
MHe, DHe 
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Excursion 
Bannockburn Bush 
Sunday 15 June 2008 


Leader: Stuart McCallum 


Library working bee 
9.00—12.00 am, Thursday 5 June 2008 


All offers of help appreciated. 


Contact Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 


Next mammal trapping 


Bellbrae 


18-21 June, 2008 


We plan to visit a property at Bellbrae where there is a large 
area if intact bushland. (Failing this, we will trap in another area 
near Anglesea.) This area should be far more productive from 
the fauna viewpoint, so we can expect some interesting finds. 


Dates: 
Wednesday 18 June: meet at 2.00 pm to set traps. 
Thursday 19-Saturday 21 June: meet at 9.00 am each 
day to check the traps. 


Meet at the recreation area near the creek, in Bellorae, on each 
occasion. 


Please let Trevor Pescott know if you intend being involved. 
Email ppescott@optusnet.com.au or phone 5243 4368. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 26 June 2008 


Buckley Falls area 
Leader: Bryant Attwood 


This is an easy walk on level, mostly sealed tracks among 
the River Redgums. 

Meet: 8.30 am at Buckley Falls lower carpark and 
picnic grounds (adjacent to the golf course) 
off Buckley Falls Road, Highton. 

(Melway 451 A4) 

Morning tea 

About 11.30 


Bring: 
Finish: 


Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 or Bryant 5243 8858 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


Tuesday 10 June 2008 


Ryan Melville on 'Weeds' 


Ryan Melville is a WACO, a Weed Alert Contact Officer, for the 
Corangamite Region and based at Geelong. He'll be talking 
about the Weed Alert Program and Weed Spotters. Many 
garden plants have escaped and become weeds in farming or 
natural areas such as bushland and coastal dunes. They 
escape by birds and animals spreading seed, seed blowing in 
the wind, water carrying seed downstream, dumping garden 
waste and exchange of cuttings and seeds. What can we as 
individuals do? 

When: Tuesday 10 June 2008. Arrive 7.00 pm for a chat 
and cuppa, Lecture commences at 7.30 pm 
Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room. Enter 
the car park from the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit. Go through Gate 2 to your 
left. Melways Reference 252G4 


Where: 


RSVP is essential by Friday 6 June by telephoning the 
Botanic Gardens on 5227 0379 or by emailing the Botanic 
Gardens botanic@geelongcity.vic.gov.au 


The lecture series aims to promote a greater appreciation and 
understanding of our region's indigenous vegetation and are 
held on the second Tuesdays of March, June and October. We 
invite your suggestions for topics and/or lecturers. For further 
information on the current topic or the lecture series contact 
Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636. 


Mailing roster 


June: Joan & Tibor Korn 
July: Peter Williams 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2008-2009 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@optusnet.com.au 
Treasurer Vacant 
Minute Secretary Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member 

x " David Flanagan 5221 2427 jillpip@optusnet.com.au 

n i Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

7 " Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 


Neil McInnes 


0408 102 802 


neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 


“ “ Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
‘ g Diana Primrose 5250 1811 dprimrose4@bigpond.com 
i j Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming events 


JUNE 2008 JULY 2008 

3 General Meeting: Victorian Conservation Seedbank— 
Jeff Jeans 

10 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: The latest 
on weeds 

15 Excursion: Bannockburn Bush 
Leader: Stuart McCallum 
Mammal Group: Survey at Bellbrae 

19 Bird Group: Bird population changes over 50 years at 
Beeac—Robert Missen 

26 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Buckley Falls area 


Consider this for your bookshelf 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 23 June, 2008. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 
Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can 
be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 pm 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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